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_“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 


the inhabitants thereof.” 





**Tlay this down as the law of nations, I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munio- 


| ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
|, aad that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
, true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
| Management of the subject, not only the Presipeyt oF 
|| THe Usirep Sratzs, but the CommaNben oF THE Army, 

HAS POWER TO ORDER THF UNIVERSAL EMAN- 


CIPATION OF THE SLAVES: *. . . From the instant 


| that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
) civiL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 


of ConGress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY LN .WHICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
wrrn, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power, . . . It isa war power. I say it isa war 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war ot invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to ec". y on the war, and wust CARRY It ON, Ac- 


|) CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 


an invaded country has all its laws and municipal instita- 


i tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 


PLACE oF THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armics have power to eman- 


cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”-J.Q. Apams. 














——— —— emer on nn 
ay, LLOYD GARRISON, Editor. 
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Refuge of Oppression, 


QOPPERHEAD LOYALTY. 


The following Resolutions were unanimously a- 
eo fa . 9 

1 vad, Jast week, at the Copperbead State Conven- 

ra held in Providence, R. L, and also at a Copper- 

) gathering at the Cooper Institute, New York: 





bead g 
Whereas, A fratricidal war, originating in a disre- 
» maxims and warnings of our fathers, is 
-eolating the land, and threatening the permanent 
‘eruption of our Federal U nion ; and ; 
"Whereas, The present Administration, by its fatal 
in the conduct of the war, by its infringement 
’' Siate and individual rights, by a general suspen- 
son of the writ of habeas — and substituting 
~ keary for civil courts; and above all, by employing 
he army to suppress the freedom of elections and 
forcing governments of minorities upon the people 
e State, has not only protracted the war indefi- 
ely, bringing upon the country interminable tax- 
sand financial rain, but has created general 
alarm for the integrity of the States and the liberty 
of their citizens, all threatened to be swallowed up in 
fanatical despotism, the worst of all governments ; 
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and ss 
Whereas, The country has no guaranty for the 
ewedy and successful termination of the war under 
‘imbecile and changeable management of the pres- 
\dministration, through any other means than by 
of men at the coming Presidential Elee- 


ent: 
a { hange 
tion the refore, i 
Resolved, That we earnestly invite all our fellow- 
tizens, of whatever shade of political opinions, and 
under whatever political organizations, to unite with 
r concerted effort to place at the head of our | 


G vernun nt a man in whose wisdom, integrity, and 
firmness, the country may rely with hope for a 
speedy suppression of the rebellion, the cessation of 
Hoodshed, and the maintenance of the Union which 
our fathers bequeathed to us; a Union of independ- 

t States and free people created by the Constitu- 
tion, and to be maintained only by its observance. 

Resolved, That the right of suffrage regulated by 

the States is the only safeguard for individual liber- 
ty, and must be defended at every hazard. 
“Resolved, That the invasion of Mexico by France 
isa violation of the Monroe doctrine, which would 
never have been tolerated under a Democratic Ad- 
ministrauion. 

Resolved, That the seeming prosperity in the 
financial affairs of the country is deceitful and 
unsound; and that the continuing expansion of our 
aper currency, and the extravagance and corrup- 
0 in theexpenditures of the Government will bear 
18, unless wiser counsels soon prevail, into the gulf | 
f national bankruptcy and anarchy. 

Resolved, That we hail with satisfaction the fact 
that one more effort is to be made to rid our State 
Constitution of its restriction upon ‘suffrage; and 
that we recommend to the Democrats of our State to 
give to such measures, whenever they shall again be 
referred to them, a hearty and vigorous support. 

Resolved, That we hereby extend our gratitude to 
the ollicers and soldiers of the Rhode Island regi- 
ents who have sacrificed the endearments of home 
to perpetuate the institutions of our fathers. 

Resolved, That we, the representatives of the 
Democratic party and of the conservative sentiment | 
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of the people of Rhode Island, look with gonfidence “ 


tothe Convention to be holden at Chicago on the 
ith of July next, to put in nomination men who will 
alopta wise, statesmanlike and Constitutional pol- 
wy of government. 


SPIRIT OF THE COPPERHEAD-DEMOORATIO 
PRESS. 


When Mr. Lincoln took his seat, a majority of the 
people who submitted to his rule—without counting 
the States in rebellion—had opposed his election. 
they believed it to be a great national calamity. 
B they submitted. Why? Because he was law- 
fully elected—and for no other reason. Mark this 
wid it not been for the respect of the people of 
the North for constitutional provisions—had they not 
consented to abide by the result of the election, 
Whether they liked it or not—A braham Lincoln could 
Never have been inaugurated. Well, he took his seat; 
and those who had opposed his election not only 
gracefully submitted, but freely offered their blood 
“i¢ treasure to maintain his authority. Because they 

med Abraham Lincoln? No! Simply because he | 
yet lawfully elected, and by that election they felt | 
— toabide. But, very soon he found that the 
Pvisens of the Constitution were not enough for 
‘s purpose. He stands before the country now, not 
® @ constitutional ruler, but as a dictator, with no 








support or allegiance beyond the sympathy 
we people or the bayonets of his soldiery. Let | 
Seware, then, how he trusts too much to such a 

He has lost the respect and confidence of his | 





him 
am 


ty’ 


People; bat they are willing to tolerate him Sor anoth- ' 
ah yt he will only allow them the opportunity 
Men t 


be laws of the land guarantee them—to sit in | 
‘ement upon his acts, and endorse or condemn, as 
, at the polls next November. But if he 
interfering with this right—whether, asin 
States, by the direct interference of the 
ary, or by those contemptible practices which he 
ervands so well, of which our late State election af- 
otcae etutiful example, it matters not—if he dares | 
~ ne with this—To your TENTS, O, snag! Lat 
- Uistinetly proclaimed that, if Abraham Lincoln 
than cole his power by any other means 
ia aon honest appeal to the people, unfetter- 
Wir s anbribed, the constitutional conservative men 
‘. “ie — No LONGER. It may be said that this 
ee WE HAVE NO GOVERN- 

es At this day we have only the rotten semblance 

" Jormer republican institutions, which exists sim- 
Vo suff rance of the people. On the Ath of | 
th oY) THIS WUIL CEASE, AND ANY ATTEMPT | 
*ROLONG IT BEYOND THAT DAY WILL BE DIs- | 
the ham HAT MAKE IT. We mast have 
,. Sttutional Government of our fathers, or we 






be by rder 


MEK: It is not. 









a, * ROthing. Thisis the temper of the rank and | 


» < Yemdcratic party, if it is not of the leaders, 


, lt cannot be too often reiterated in the ears 
“rone.— Manchester, N. H. Daily Union. 


The "iy 





> ? r_* 
Portsmouth, N. H. States and Union says :-— | 


* Pot (a? 
ing ‘McClellan, or any other respectable man hav- 
> reqgy $ 


plathy © qualifications, upon a sound Demvu- 
erate good faith, and we will devote 
© o! energy and ability we possess to his suc- 
“ul WE WILL NEVER SUPPORT THE WAR, or 
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eroment ns Sovereign States, by the Federal Gov- 
RG agauler any pretext whatever. Itis an oUT- 
82 axp 


AN ABOMINATION which no true Demo- 


Crat ¢ n 
“an tolerate for a moment.” 


Here j é 
the ane specimen from the same paper of 


San oa way, we notice that these great so-called 
= avs, purporting to be for the purpose of 
€ aid and comfort for the sick an wounded 


soldiers, are having an extensive run through the 
country. The alleged object may be a good one, but 
in looking over the names of the managers in every 
instance, we are led to believe that the whole thing 
is a political trick very much like the Kansas Aid So- 
cieties of 1855-56 to raise funds for the Abolitionists 
to carry on the Presidential election. These man- 
agers are leading Administration men, with a liberal 
sprinkling of those political nondescripts called, for 
the want of a better name, ‘ War Democrats.’ ” 


tl 


SHIRT MOB. 

About twenty-eight years ago, the present great 
W. L. Garrison was mobbed, in the city of Boston, 
because he was a vile Abolitionist. The mob was com- 
posed of the wealthy, and elite of that city, and for 
this reason it passed into history, as the “ ruffle shirt 
mob.” 

Our readers, who are fifty years old will well re- 
member this celebrated occurence. As for ourself, 
we only know of it by having heard the story told 
oceasionally. We have but little data upon which 
to give all the minutia attending this remarkable cir- 
cumstance in the history of New England. 

Mr. Garrison, as we recollect the facts, was found 
by the outraged people of that city, in company with 
a number of whites and negroes, holding a meeting. 
The people rushed to the building and surrounded 
it and demanded the Jeader. Garrison was terribly 
frightened, and escaped at the rear of the building 
and secreted himself in an adjacent carpenter shop, 
under a work-bench. The infuriated citizens pur- 
sued him, and finally found him as he lay covered in 
shavings, and placed a rope around the neck of the 
poor frightened creature, and dragged him into the 
street. A gentleman who was an eye-witness to this 
part of the .performance, describes the appearance of 
the trembling culprit as most ludicrous. The rope 
was placed around his neck by one Cooley, a junior 
partner of one of the oldest and wealthiest houses of | 
that city. (!!!) 

The mayor of the city being apprised of what was | 
going on, hurriedly gathered together a force of | 
twenty-five policemen, and just as the mob was ready | 
to swing between the heavens and the earth, the | 
sresent Lon. W. L. Garrison rushed in and rescued | 
cin. He was placed in a close carriage, and driven 
rapidly to the city prison. 

Our informant says, that no man ever entered the 
portals of any house, with greater alacrity than did | 
Garrison the prison door. This was the only refuge | 
that could then save his life, and to tiis day he must 
look upon that grim building as his benefactor, and 
saviour. ‘This was in Boston, and the vengeance of 
the mob was aimed at the original father of the pres- | 
ent party, that is in the habit of mobing and exiling | 
men, who dare to say they love the Constitution and 
the Union our fathers made. ‘There is food for re- 
flection in the history of the ruffle shirt mob, and we 
leave the reader to reflect for himself-—Cairo Week- 
ly (Copperhead) Democrat. 


RUFFLE 





-_ i_nanen | 


1850-1864. | 


Chancing to take up a fragment.of an old copy of | 
the Hartford Courant, of 1850, the first paragraph | 
that met our eyes was the following—printed separ- | 
ately, by itself, to exhibit the monstrous split of the | 
organization to which it refers :— 

“The Anti-Slavery Society have passed reso- 
lutions against Longfellow on account of his verses in | 
favor of the Union !"—Hartford Courant, Feb. 5, 1850. | 

To-day the Hartford Courant and these same Anti- | 
Slavery men ARE ACTING TOGETHER! The Courant | 
is for LrNcoLn’s renomination, and so is WILLIAM | 
LLoyp GARRISON, who originated and for twenty 
years has proclaimed this motto : 

“ The Constitution is a covenant with Death, and | 
the Union is a league with Hell!” 

These men who passed the resolution against Mr. | 
LONGFELLOW, and who now rejoice in the bloody | 
consummation of their life-long labors for the destrue- | 
tion of the Union, declare with significant and tri- | 
umphant emphasis that they have not changed! Who 
has ?—Hartford (Copperhead) Times. 


THE ABOLITION PARTY. 


The abolition party has never done anything to 
assist in putting down the rebellion. The nine bun- 
dred thousand volunteers it promised have never been 
seen on their way to the seat of war. At every cri- | 
sis, at every danger, the conservatives have been 
called upon to rally to the good old cause, and they | 
have never failed torespond. ‘They will not fail now. | 
They will give Grant the same faith, hope, trust and | 
support that they gave to Scott and to McClellan. | 
All that we ask of the Abolitionists is to stand aside, | 
and not to interfere with the work as they have in- | 
terfered before. We sak them to hold their tongues | 
about the nigger, to practise their miscegenation 
schemes in private, to drop their Presidential wires, 
and to get out of the way of the conservative masses. 
These are very little sacrifices in comparison with | 
those which the conservatives have made and are 
ready to make, and we hope that they will not be re- 
fused. We do not pecs | to the patriotism of the 
abolitionists; for they have none. We appeal toa 
lower, but to them a more influential motive. Let 
them look at the recent riots at the West. Do they 
understand what these portend ? They portend civil 
war at the North; and such a civil war will surely 
come if we rush into the mad excitement of a Presi- 
dential election, before the rebellion is practically | 
put down. 

What would be the results of a Northern civil war | 
at this time ? Of course it would secure the success | 
of the rebellion. But, besides that, it would result 
in the hanging of Greeley, Garrison, Wendell Phillips, | 
Beecher, George Thompson and other such men,with- | 
out judge or jury. The TJribune may rant and rave 
and call us treasonable—* in a new form ”"—for say- 
ing so; but we appeal to the history of the past, and 
the facts of the present, to justify our predictions. The | 
copperheads are fomenting this civil warof the future, 
as the abolitionists fomented the civil war now rag- | 
Let Horace Greeley examine the files of the | 











ing. 


| ing against the government. The cursesof the 77i- | 
bune fanatics are coming home to them in the copper- | 
| head conspiracies. We warn these people now, as | 
quences of their suicidal folly. 
to pause in their headlong career, and again we show 
them how to retrieve their errors, althoagh, alas! 
some of the direful results of those errors are now ir- 
retrievable. Let them stop talking about Chase or 
Lincoln, or anybody else for the next Presidency. 
Chase has withdrawn. If Lincoln had a particle of 
sense, he would also withdraw. Let Raymond and 
Greeley save their wrath for the rebels, cease abusing 
McClellan—who is a better man and a better patriot 
than either of them—and speak of the Northern con- 
| servatives respectfully, or not at all; for we are in 

perilous times, when hasty words are like torches in 





| go thither, unite the two journals, and print them 


| miles, one half on foot and the rest by water. At 


Selections. 


BENJAMIN LUNDY. 
[From Greeley’s History of the Rebellion.] 

Benjamin Lundy deserves the high honor of 
ranking as the pioneer of direct and distinctive an- 
ti-slavery in America. Many who lived before and 
cotemporary with him were Abolitionists ; but he 
was the first of our countrymen who devoted his 
life and all his power exclusively to the cause of the 
slaves. Born in Sussex County, New Jersey, Jan- 
uary 4, 1789, of Quaker parents, whose ancestors 
for several generations had lived and died in this 
country, he injured himself, while still a mere boy, 
by excessive labor on his father’s farm, incurring 
thereby a partial loss of hearing, from which he nev- 
er recovered. Slight in frame and below the com- 
mon height, unassaming in manner and gentle in 
spirit, he gave to the cause of Emancipation neith- 
er wealth, nor eloquence, nor lofty abilities, for he 
had them not; but his courage, perseverance, and 
devotion were unsurpassed ; and these combined to 
render him a formidable, though disregarded if not 
despised, antagonist to our national crime. Leav- 
ing his father’s farm at nineteen years of age, he 
wandered westward at Wheeling, Virginia, where, 
during the next four years, he learned the trade of | 
a saddler, and gained an insight into the cruelties | 
and yillanies of slaveholding—Wheeling being at | 
the time a great thoroughfare for negro-traders and | 
their prey on their route from Maryland and Vir- 
ginia to the lower Mississippi. Before he made 
Wheeling his home, he had spent some time at 
Mount Pleasant, Ohio, whither he returned after 
learning his trade, and remained there two years, 
during which he married a young woman of like 
spirit to his own. He then, after a long visit to his 
father in New Jersey, settled at St. Clairsville, 
Ohio, near Wheeling, and opened a shop, by which 
in four years he made about three thousand dollars 
above his expenses, and, with a loving wife and two |} 
children, he was happy and contented with his lot 
as any man need be. 

But the impression made on his mind by his ex- 
perience of slavery in Wheeling could not be shak- 
en off nor resisted. In the year 1815, when twen- 
ty-six years of age, he organized an anti-slavery as- 
sociation known as the “ Union Humane Society,” 
whereof the first meeting was held at his own house, | 
and consisted of but five or six persons. Within a| 
few months, its numbers were swelled to four or five | 
hundred, and included the best and most prominent | 
citizens of Belmont and the adjacent cuunties. 
Lundy wrote an appeal to philanthropists on the 
subject of slavery, which was first printed on the | 
4th of January, 1816, being his twenty-seventh birth- | 
day. Short and simple as it was, it contained the 
germ of the entire anti-slavery movement. A | 
weekly journal entitled the Philanthropist was soon 
started at Mount Pleasant by Charles Osborne; | 
and Lundy, at the editor's invitation, contributed to | 
its columns, mainly by selections. In a few months 
he was urged by Osborne to join him in the news- 
paper enterprise, and finally consented fo do so, re- 
moving to Mount Pleasant. Meantime he made a} 
voyage to St. Louis in a flat-boat to dispose of his 
stock of saddlery. Arriving at that city in the fall | 
of 1819, when the whole region was convulsed by | 
the Missouri Question, he was impelled to write on | 
the side then unpopular in the journals of the day. | 
His speculation proved unfortunate—the whole | 
west, and, indeed, the whole country, being then in- | 
volved in a commercial convulsion, with trade stag- 
nant and almost every one bankrupt. He returned | 
to his home on foot during the ensuing winter, hav- | 
ing been absent nearly two years, and lost all he | 
was worth. 

Meantime, Osborne, tired of his thankless and pro- | 
fitless vocation, had sold out his establishment, and it 
had been removed to Jonesborough, Tennessee, where 
his newspaper took the title of the Hmancipator. | 
Lundy removed as he had proposed to Mount Pleas- | 
ant, and then started, in January, 1821, a monthly | 
entitled the Genius of Universal «Emancipation. | 
He commenced it with six subscribers, bimselt igno- | 
rant of printing and without materials, having his | 
work done at Steubenville, twenty miles distant; 
traveling thither frequently on foot, and returning 
with his edition on his back. Four months later, he 
had a very considerable subscription list. About 
this time, Elihu Embree, who bad started the Eman- 
cipator in Tennessee, died, and Lundy was urged to 











himself from the materials of the Emancipator. He 
consented, and made the journey of eight hundred 


Jonesborough he learnt the art of printing, and soon 
issued a weekly newspaper besides the Genius, and 
a monthly agricultural work. He removed his fam- 
ily a few months later, and East Tennessee was 
thenceforward his home for nearly three years, dur- 
ing which the Genius of Universal Emancipation 
was the only distinctively and exclusively anti-slav- 
ery periodical issued in the United States, constant- 
ly increasing in cireulation and influence. And, 





though often threatened with personal assault, and 


once shut up in a private room with two ruffians, | 
who undertook to bully him into some concession by | 


a flourish of deadly weapons, he was at no time 
subject to mob violence or legal prosecution? 

In the winter of 1823-4, the American Conven- 
tion for the Abolition of Slavery was held in Phila- 
delphia; and Lundy made the journey of six hun- 
dred miles and back on purpose to attend it. Dur- 
ing his tour he decided on transferring his establish- 
ment to Baltimore; and in the summer of 1823, 
knapsack on shoulder, he set out on foot for that city. 





}On the way he delivered, at Deep Creek, North 


Carolina, his first public address against slavery. 
He spoke in a beautiful grove, near the Friends 
meeting-house at that place, directly after divine 


that they invited him to speak again in their place 
of worship. Before this second meeting adjourned, 
an anti-slavery society was formed ; and he proceed- 
ed to hold fifteen or twenty similar meetings at other 
places within that State. In one instance, he spoke 


| Tribune, and he will find there the weapons, forged | at a house-raising ; in another, at a militia muster. 
| by his own hand, which thé copperheads are now us- | 


Here an anti-slavery society of fourteen members 
was thereupon formed, with the captain of the mili- 
tia company for its President. One of his meetings 
was held at Raleigh, the capital. Before he had 


we warned them years ago, of the inevitable conse- | left the State, he had organized twelve or fourteen 
Again we ask them | Abolition Societies. 


He continced his journey 
through Virginia, holding several meetings, and or- 
ganizing societies—of course, not very numerous, 
nor composed of the most influential persons. It is 
probable that his Quaker brethren supplied him 
with introductions from place to place, and that his 
meetings were held at the points where violent op- 
position was least likely to be offered. 

He reached Baltimore about the first of October, 
and issued on the 10th, No. 1 of Volume IV. of The 
Genius, which continued to be well supported, 
though receiving little evcouragement from Balti- 


more itself. A year afterward, it began to be issued 





a powder magazine.—Bennett’s N. Y. Herald. 


weekly. 


worship; and the audience were so well satisfied | 





Lundy visited Hayti in the latter part of 1825, in 
order to make arrangements there for the reception 
of a number of slaves, whose masters were willing 
to emancipate them on condition of their removal 
from the countty—in fact, were not allowed by the 
laws of their respective States to free them other- 
wise. Being detained longer than he had expected, 
he was met on his return to Baltimore with tidings 
of the death of his wife, after giving birth to twins, 
and hastened to his dwelling to find it entirely de- 
serted, his five children haying been distributed 
among his friends. In that hour of intense afflic- 
tion, he renewed his solemn vow to devote his entire 
energies to the cause of the slave, and to efforts de- 
signed to awaken his countrymen to a sense of their 
responsibility and their danger. In 1828 he travel- 
ed eastward, lecturing and soliciting subscribers to 
his Genius, and calling, in New York, on Arthur 
Tappan, William Goodell, and other anti-slavery 
men. At Boston he could hear of no Abolitionists, 
but made the acquaintance, at his doarding-house, 
of William Lloyd Garrison, a fellow-boarder, whose 
attention had not previously been drawn to the 
slavery question, but who readily embraced his 
views. He visited successively most of the clergy- 
men of Boston, and induced eight of them, belong- 
ing to various sects, to meet him. All of them on 
explanation approved his labors, and subscribed for 
his periodical ; and, in the course of a few days, 
they aided him té hold an anti-slavery meeting, 
which was largely attended. At the close of his re- 
marks, several clergymen expressed a general con- 
currence in his views. He extended bis journey to 
New Hampshjre and Maine, lecturing where he 
could, and obtaining sonie encouragement. He 
spoke also in the principal towns of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut: and on his home- 
ward route, traversed the State of New York, speak- 
ing at Poughkeepsie, Albany, Lockport, Utica and 
Buffalo, reaching Baltimore Jate in October. 

Lundy made at least one other visit to Hayti, to 
colonize emancipated slaves; was beaten nearly to 
death in Baltimore by a slave-trader, on whose con- 
duct he had commented in terms which seemed dis- 
respectful to the profession; was flattered by the 
judge’s assurance, when the trader came to be tried 
for the assault, that he (Lundy) had got nothing 
more than he deserved. 


neys through Texas, to the Mexican departments | 


across the Rio Grande, in quest of a suitable loca- 
tion on which to plant a colony of freed blacks from 
the United States, but without success. 


my, and supporting himself by working at saddlery 
and harness-mending from place to place, as cir- 
eamstances required. Meantime, he had been com- 


pelled to remove his paper from Baltimore to Wasb- | 


ington ; and finally (in 1836) to Philadelphia, where 
it was entitled the National Inquirer, and at last 
merged into the Pennsylvania Freeman. His colo- 
nizing enterprise took him to Monclova, Comargo, 
Monterey, Matamoras, and Victoria, in Mexico, 
and consumed the better part of several years, clos- 
ing in 1834. He also made a visit to the settle- 
ments in Canada of fugitives from American slave- 
ry, to inquire into the welfare of their inhabitants. 
On the 17th of May, 1838, at the burning by a 
mob of Pennsylvania Hall—built by Abolitionists, 
hecause they could be heard in no other—his little 
property, consisting mainly of papers, books, clothes, 


ete., which had been collectec in one of the rooms | 


of that Hall, with a view to his migration westward, 
was totally destroyed. In July, be started for Ili- 
nois, where his children then resided, and reached 
them in the September following. He planted him- 
self at Lowell, in La Salle county, gathered his off- 
spring about him, purchased a printing office, and 
renewed the issue of his Genius. Butin August, 
1839, he was attacked by a prevailing fever, of 
which he died on the 22d of that month, in the 51st 
yeat of his age. Thus closed the record of one of 
the most heroic, devoted, unselfish, courageous lives 
that have ever lived on this continent. 


IN MEMORIAM. 





In the Liberator of last week, we announced the de- 
cease at Salem, Ohio, March 4th, of Capt. Jamgs Bar- 
waBy, aged 45 years. The last Anti-Slavery Standard 
contains an excellent and fitting Discourse delivered 
on the occasion of the funeral, by his worthy friend 
and untiring fellow-laborer in the cause of the slave, 
Martius R. Ronrnson, in which a just and eloquent 
tribute is paid to the character aad memory of Capt. 
Barnaby. Of his Anti-Slavery zeal, Mr. R. says :— 


I need not tell a Salem audience of his devotion 
to the cause of. freedom, and to the slave as the 
representative of that cause. His life is an open 
volume, clear and legible to all who knew him. He 
gave to this cause the best years of early manhood, 
and all the energies of his superior mind and lov- 
ing, noble heart. From the organization of the 
Western A. S. Society to his death, except a year or 
two when he was absent from the State, he wasa 
member of its Executive Committee. Much of the 
good that the Society accomplished is due to his 
wears of devoted, faithful labor. In this he gave 
evidence that he was an Abolitionist from principle. 
He gloried in the name when there were few 
around him who dared to whisper it, unless it was 
coupled with the laugh of derision, the hiss of scorn, 
or the damning prefix “infidel.” He was an Abo- 
litionist for the slave’s sake, because he never 
could be otherwise than the considerate friend of 
the wronged and helpless. He was an Abolition- 
ist forthe master’s sake, because he abhorred the 
iniquity of slavery, and would save the sinner from 
his guilt. He wasan Abolitionist for religion’s sake, 
for he loathed the hypocrisy and pitied the moral 
blindness that could cant of love to God while bru- 
talizing his image in bis helpless children. He was 
an Abolitionist for his country’s sake, for he believed 
the supreme law of justice could not be violated 
with impunity by nations, more than by individuals 
—that no human combination could make crime suc- 
cessful. 

Of this truth our nation gives bloody evidence to- 
day. In time past it framed iniquity by law. It 
crushed the poor and needy by statute, and while 
proclaiming the rights and equality of men in decla- 
rations and constitutions, sold the mother and her 
babe apart on the auction-block. Here was a com- 
bination in defiance of justice, more powerful than 
the world had ever known. The most mighty of 
nations gave it the support of its power, while the 
great mass of the churches and ministers, blinded 
by prejudice, besotted by gain, or cringing for pop- 
ularity, with solemn countenance and up-lifted 
hands, blessed the monstrous, bloody crime. But 
God’s laws moved steadily on to their own vindica- 
tion. Retribution claimed her own of justice. This 
conspiracy against humanity was scattered into frag- 
ments by that very selfishness with which they had 
thought to sustain and perpetuate it forever. And 
now the nation, taught by the sacrifice of the mil- 
lions of treasure she had clutched from the slave, 
by the blood of thousands of her sons slain in battle 
—slain by the men whose crime she had pampered 


He made two long jour- | 


He traveled | 
in good part on foot, observing the strictest econo- | 





and shared—is now, thank God, doing works mect 
for repentance; slow to learn, but yet learning 
righteousness. The Church, too. is learning, for she 
no longer blesses the master. She prays for the 
slave, and sends to the Freedmen her gospél and 
her alms. Thus is wisdom justified of her children. 

_ Our friend was not only an Abolitionist, but he 
vindicated the idea in its most radical application. 
When upgn our little abolition streamer those words 
were inscribed which declare the true policy of free- 
dom—* No Union with SLAVEHOLDERS ”—and 
when this declaration was greeted with the shriek 
of horror or the howl! of rage from all parts of the 
land, be stepped forward as firmly and calmly to 
that standard for its defence, as he has now descend- 
ed tothe grave, An act of higher, nobler heroism 
it was ‘than when, to meet the later exigencies of 
the strife, he buckled on his sword for the bloody 
fight. But how signally is truth vindicated! Well 
may he sleep in peace, his work well done. Well 


the battle rest content with their glory, now that this 
motto, upborne by black troops and white, leads our 
army along the whole line, from Carolina to Mexi- 
co. Well may the old Abolitionists who remain 
gird themselves anew for whatever work is left, 
when it has come to pass that no man gan hope to 
reach the Presidential chair, except, as the declara- 
tion of his future policy, he has engraved upon his 
forehead, as with the pen of iron and the point of* a 
diamond, “ No Union witn SLAVEHOLDERS!” 

Yes, the inscription for the tomb of our brother, 
most expressive of the benevolence and heroism of 
his character, of the purity of his patriotism and 
the strength of his principles will be, Herr rests 
AN ABOLITIONIST. 


“Saw ye not the wheels of fire, 
_ And the steed that cleft the wind ? 
Saw ye not his soul aspire, 
When his mantle dropped behind ? 


“Ye who caught it as it fell, 
Bind that mantle round your breast, 





| So in you his meekness dwell, 


Soon you his spirit rest. 


“ Yet, rejoicing in his lot, 
Still shall memory love to weep 
| O’er the venerable spot 
| Where his precious relics sleep.’’ 


=> 


THE ADDRESS OF THE (REBEL) LEGISLA- 
TURE OF VIRGINIA. 

The New York Metropolitan Record, “ A Catholic 

| Family Paper,” of the most rabid Copperhead type, 

| Seditiously says :— 


, - , 
“We recommend tothe earnest consideration of 


| those who still suppose the South can be conquered, 
the eloquent and thrilling address of the General 
| Assembly of Virginia, that grand and gallant com- 
monwealth, the mother of States and of statesmen, 
the birth-place of Washington, of Lee, and of Jack- 
son. The defiant tone in which it treats of the ef- 
forts to enslave the people of the South, and the el- 
oquent language of denunciation in which it refers 
|to the barbarous system of warfare pursued by the 
minions of the Washington despot, will meet with 
| an echo ingthe heart of every man who loves justice 
}and hates oppression. We trust in God we shall 
never see the day on which the glorious old com- 
| monwealth will be subdued, and given over to the 
| spoiler and the plunderer; to the Butlers and the 
| Schencks; to the licensed burglar and incendiary, 
| incited and encouraged by “ the best Government 
| on the face of the earth.” 
| As to the freedom and independence of the South 
| we have no apprehensions. Jfer people can never 
| be conquered, and, if that were possible, Abraham 
Lincoln is not the man to accomplish that subjugation. 
| ‘The address of the Virginia Assembly isa proof 
|that the resolution which animated Virginia all 
| through this war is as unbroken as ever ; that there 
is no faltering, no wavering. In the eloquent words 
| of this great document, “ VIRGINIA TAKESNO STEP 
| BACKWARD.” 

* * * Grand old State, may we never see the 
day when you shall have to bow beneath the yoke 
of the oppressor! If that day should ever come, 
then will the friends of freedom, the lovers of true 
heroism and manhood, mourn over the sad fate of a 
great people, who fell while fighting for liberty and 
independence ; fell on the same soil that gave birth to 
| Washington, to one whose name should have been 
| sufficient to save the great commonwealth from the 
tread of the heartless invader.” 


—Such is the spirit of a journal that will zealous- 
ly support McClellan for President. Having decid- 
ed that the rebels never can and never should be 
conquered, it wants aman at the head of affairs 
who it is certain will never conquer them. 

-_ 


GENERAL 


REMONT. 





It is no secret that General Fremont and many 
| of his friends think that he has been unfairly treat- 
| ed by the Administration ; that his opportunities of 
| military distinction have been systematically baf- 
| fled; and whatever explanation the General him- 
| self might give, it is very sure that his ardent per- 
| sonal friends attribute his treatment to political 
| jealousy. It is the same feeling that the immediate 
friends of General M’CLELLAN indulge in regard 
to h'm, and it is a question which will never be set- 
tled to the satisfaction of either side. 

We observe that some Union men, who, like 
the German-American Club of the Seventeenth 
Ward in this city, are resolved that under no cir- 
cumstances will they support Mr. Lrycorn's re- 
election, are disposed to erect the name of Fre- 
MONT as a candidate in any case; and a journal, 
recently established, attacks the Government with 
the fury of the most malignant Copperhead writ- 
,ers, and plainly points to Fremont as its candi- 
| date, while the chuckling Copperheads warmly ap- 
| plaud the “ Fremont diversion.” 
| Now Fremont hasbeen acharmed name because 
it stood for unswerving fidelity to Liberty, to the 
Union; and to suggest that it could be used asa 
rallying-cry to divide Union men, after they had de- 
| liberately decided who was to bear their standard, 
|is insulting“both to the General and to his friends. 
| No candidate has any prescriptive right to the nom- 
ination. The field is clear; and it is of transcend- 
ent importance that the question of fitness shall be 
| thoroughly discussed in every case. That General 
| Fremont may choose to try the popular confidence 
in his name, so far as to await the action of the Con- 
vention, is very probable. But that. man, who has 
been so truly respected, and who, when he was a 
candidate, was so faithfully supported by as earn- 
est a body of men as ever voted, will permit bis 
name to be used in any manner whatever as a men- 
ace—that he will allow any considerable number of 
persons to declare either that the national Conven- 
tion must nominate him or some compromise candi- 
date with his assent, or that he will take the field 
as an independent candidate, we no more believe 
than we should believe any other imputation upon 
his perfect patriotism.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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may all the noble self-sacrificed who have fallen in | 





MR. OHASE. 


The letter of Mr, Cras, in which he asks that 
no further consideration be given to his name asa 
Presidential candidate, will surprise no one who has 
watched his patriotic course. The Presidency could 
not win him a higher honor than that of the mas- 
terly management of the national treasury during 
this war; and it is to the universal conviction of 
his great fitness for the office he fills, and the doubt 
where an adequate successor could be found, that 
much of the reluctance of the popular response to 
his nomination was to be attributed. Himself an 
essential part of the Administration which is now 
upon trial before the country, it could hardly be 
supposed that he seriously differed from its general 

licy, or that an Administration of which he should 
ve the head would radically change that policy. 
While, therefore, he agreed upon the whole, it was 
certainly wiser to do as he has done. 

Whatever honors may yet await him, Mr. Case 
will be known in our history as one of the most emi- 
nent of the leaders who early saw and always re- 
sisted the mortal peril which menaced the Ameri- 
can Union and human civilization from the essential 
character of the spirit which. now seeks its over- 
throw. Called into a vitally important responsibili- 
ty in the Government when the struggle began, he 
has fulfilled it with singular ability. Nor will it be 
named among the least of his claims to the perma- 
nent regard of his countrymen that, in the midst of 
the great war, he saw so clearly the necessity of de- 
voting every energy and effort to the suppression of 
the rebellion, that he would not allow any prefer- 
ence of his friends for his personal advantage to 
perplex the great issue. It would have been his 
duty to do so, however, and he felt that the public 
safety was imperiled. 

We differ entirely from those who regret his with- 
drawal upon the ground that every man’s candida- 
cy should remain open untilthe nomination. We 
are to deal with facts, and the fact is that the Union 
candidate will certainly be one of three or four con- 
spicuous gentlemen already indicated. If there 
were comparative unity of feeling—if, surrendering 
minor points of difference and criticism, the Union 
party of the nation could move forward to the elec- 
tion as the Union party of New Hampshire lately 
did to that of Governor Grtmore, and as that of 
Connecticut will, on the 4th of April, to that of 
Governor BucKINGHAM—would it not be infinitely 
better for the country and the cause than the ar- 
dent debate upon various candidates is likely to be ? 

It is upon that ground, unquestionably, that Mr. 
Cuase has withdrawn, and for that reason his 
course will command the sincerest pablic approval. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 

——— 


PERPLEXITIES OF THE COPPERHEADS, 





Next to the rebels, we know of no class whose 
dilemmas are more numerous or deplorable than 
those of the Copperheads. We give a sample. 

1. Unless they can pass for Democrats, they have 
no party, but— 

2. If they try to pass for Democrats, the party 
won't have them. 

3. Unless they can combine with the rebels, neith- 
er can succeed, but— 

4. If the rebels succeed, they can no longer com- 
bine with them. 

5. So long as the, Union cause triumphs, they can 
never rule the country, but— 

6. When the Union cause fails, there will be no 
country to rule. 

7. Before fighting, they would seek a disunion 
peace, but— 

8. Before getting a disunion peace, they must fight 
the Unionists. 

9. Peace to them means peace with those who are 
fighting against the Union, and war with those who 
are fighting for it, but— 

10. They find it costs more “ knocks” to fight the 
country’s friends, that it would to subdue its ene- 
mies. ~ 

11. They believe in all the rights of man, especial- 
ly in his right to own men, but— 

12. They oppose “ Woman’s rights,” particularly 
the right of a t ack woman to her chastity and her 
children. 

13. They favor the largest liberty, to wit: the lib- 
erty of a State to secede in order to promote slavery, 
but— 

14. They oppose insurrection and rebellion, es- 
pecially the rebellion of the Federal government 
against the supremacy of the slave States. _ 

15. They sympathize with the conservative ef- 
forts of Jefferson Davis to preserve the “ Union as it 
was, and the Constitution as it is,” but— 

16. They believe all the acts which Abraham Lin- 
coln has done, can do, or ever may do, to maintain 
the Union, are unconstitutional and revulutionary 
usurpations. 3 : 

17. They would colonize all soldiers of color, but— 

18. They do not believe in colonizing the Vallan- 
dighams who desert their colors. 

19. They fear abolition lest it may lead to amalga- 
mation, but— 

20. They like slavery because it compels amalga- 
mation. 

21. They believe that God has made the negro 
their inferior, but— 

22. They fear abolition will make him their supe- 
rior. 

23. They know McClellan to be op 
war, or they would not nominate him, but— 

24. They want him to carry on the war, because 
he is opposed to its being carried on. 

25. They pretend to believe that McClellan made 
war on the rebels, but— ‘ 

26. They republish his official reportas a campaign 
document, to show how successfully he made war on 
the Administration. 

27. To require rebels to swear to support the Con- 
stitution and laws, before voting, is to infringe the 
right of suffrage, but— , 

28. To prevent volunteers who are fighting for the 
Union from voting is to sustain the right of suffrage. 

29. They deny ot Be ig sig of the North 
is superior to that of the South, but— 

a 30, This involves the admission either that bad as 
are the rebels, the Copperheads are no better, or 
else that the Copperbeads enjoy no share of North- 
orn civilization. 

on31. "The above facts tend to show that this is a 
contest not between States, communities or institu- 
tions, but between all the depravity of the human 
heart, on the one side, and what the secesh ans 
openly scoff at as “ God and humanity,” on the oth- 
er—Chicago Tribune. 


to the 


> Jefferson, who was a fair-minded man as well 
as a philosopher, said in his works, vol. 8, page 386, 
“ The opinion that the colored race are inferior in 
the faculties of reason and imagination must be haz- 
arded with great diffidence.” But our modern Cop- 
heads have none of Jefferson’s diffidence. They 
low their coutempt of the colored race with bra- 
zen lungs. 
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